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LUTHER AND MACHIAVELLI; KANT AND FREDERICK 


ISTORY plays tricks; it is never without humor. The great 

war has been traced to Martin Luther, the great reformer. 
ry Not the credit of it, as we of the Allies would measure credit, has 
been given to him, but he has been named as one of the very impor- 
tant forerunners of its militarism, Prussianism, brutalism; as one 
of the early prophets of present day Pan-Germanism and Kultur. 
Thus in Germany and the Next War, Bernhardi refers to Luther 
as making a great early contribution to present German civilization. 
Bernhardi also claims Immanuel Kant, associating him with Luther 
in the making of this contribution. Kant did but carry on what 
Luther before him had undertaken. Bernhardi’s appreciation of 
the two, moreover, seems to have been accepted in the main by 
Dewey, who uses it as a part of his argument against German phi- 
losophy in his widely read and generally approved German Philoso- 
phy and Politics. Dewey quotes from Bernhardi as follows: 

Two great movements were born from the German intellectual life, on which, 
henceforth, all the intellectual and moral progress of mankind must rest: the 
Reformation that broke the intellectual yoke imposed by the Church, which 
checked all free progress; and the Critique of Pure Reason which put a stop to 
the caprice of philosophical speculation by defining for the human mind the limi- 
tations of its capacities for knowledge and at the same time pointed out the way 
in which knowledge is really possible. On this superstructure was developed the 
intellectual life of our time, whose deepest significance consists in the attempt to 


reconcile the results of free inquiry with the needs of the heart and thus to lay 
a foundation for the harmonious organization of mankind. 

























Luther and Kant, the intended point is, reconciled, or harmo- 
nized, ‘‘free inquiry’’ and the ‘‘needs of the heart’’! They did this 
by divorcing reason and heart. In their different ways and their 
different centuries the sixteenth and the eighteenth, they insisted on 
the separation of the secular from the spiritual, the purely rational 
from the moral and religious, and so, at least apparently, sanctioned 
a certain irresponsibility of the former to the latter and at the same 
time a certain consent and obedience—‘‘Unto Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s!’’—of the latter to the former. So was the intellectual life 
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set free and, at the same time, the human spirit given an ‘‘inner 
life,’’ an Innerlichkeit, as rich in noble feeling and good will as it 
was aloof and unworldly ; the two being ‘‘reconciled’’ by their very 
agreement to differ and to remain apart. The intellect was free for 
scientific discovery and material efficiency, being unhampered by 
moral restraint, and the soul was splendidly, spiritually free, being 
unhampered by the quite external worldly necessities. Simply put, 
the most worldly world could not possibly seem tainted; the noblest 
ends could justify the most brutal and sordid means. Wherefore, 
since of just such aloofness of the moral and the natural, of end and 
means, are the militarism of Bernhardi and his kind and the vaunted 
Kultur of Germany, Luther and Kant, separating Church and State, 
moral and natural, ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘phenomenal,’’ do appear as great 
prophets of Germany’s present Weltanschauung. 

But are the appearances possibly misleading? Is Bernhardi’s 
claim a fair one? Is Dewey right in recognizing it? As it seems to 
me, the interpretation of Bernhardi and Dewey is at least super- 
ficial. They reach their conclusion either by some change of empha- 
sis or accent or by disregard of pertinent historical contexts. Per- 
haps by both. A change of emphasis, as Heraclitus appears to have 
observed long ago, may make all the difference between Bios and fids, 
‘ life and the arrow that brings death. There is a great difference, 
too, between ‘‘Look out!,’’ when the context is one of passing bands 
and banners, and ‘‘Look out!,’’ when a chimney is falling. As the 
Frenchman, troubled over his English, said: ‘‘It means both ‘Put 
your head out quickly’ and ‘Pull your head in quickly.’’’ And, 
after much the same manner, there is a great difference between 
Luther, separating spiritual and secular, and his contemporary, 
Machiavelli, separating spiritual and secular, or between Kant, sepa- 
rating religious faith and natural or temporal necessity, and his 
king, Frederick the Great, separating the religious and the natural 
so successfully that he was able to make his reign remarkable at 
once for the spiritual freedom that it nurtured and for political and 
military successes. Plainly, with differences of emphasis and con- 
text, the same formula may satisfy very different views and pur- 
poses; it may be the utterance, actual or virtual, of very different 
persons; so that one needs, when judging men, to be very careful 
not to confuse black and white. 

Emphases and contexts are easily forgotten or are wholly over- 
looked even by the careful historian. They are forgotten or over- 
looked because they are not necessarily immediately in the historian’s 
findings. Rather easily they may elude the ‘‘objective’’ historical 
investigator. Along with what he actually and objectively finds 
there is always something unseen that may be very important. 
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Vision without a ‘‘blind spot,’’ in short, is not even his prerogative. 
Apart, moreover, from this fact, which is familiar enough and which 
has its obvious application, there is to be reckoned with at the pres- 
ent time another fact. At the present time judgments of men and 
events are bound to be under the bias of the war values. Thus 
Luther and Kant were Germans; Prussians, too, both of them; and 
so, in these years of the great war, in spite of their long enduring 
adoption by most of the Christian world, they must be—what shall 
I say?—summarily deported or at least interned. Bernhardi was 
glad enough to claim them, just as Germany has gladly claimed, but 
not always recovered, many of her race who have long lived abroad; 
and Dewey’s book, it seems to me, too readily recognizes the claim. 
When war prejudice reinforces a philosophical view, as in his case, 
it is hard to give the benefit of any doubt to any one, but it is well, 
among other things, to remember in general that the present, bring- 
ing the past to trial and judgment, should make due allowance for 
the passage of time. Both the reformer Luther and the great criti- 
cal philosopher Kant, however seemingly general and abstract in 
their formal utterances, meant something very concrete and specific 
in their day and generation. In one’s judgments to abstract a spe- 
cific utterance from its vital connection and context and make of 
it only a general formula is, quite too often, to end by confusing the 
death-dealing arrow with life or ‘‘Pull your head in”’ with ‘‘Put 
your head out’’—the quicker the better in either case! 

Not that Bernhardi or Dewey—who did not wait for the war to 
become a critic of Kant—is altogether wrong. There is some ground 
for the position they take. The appearances are not easy to gain- 
say. Also Germans have very properly become objects of suspicion 
ever since August, 1914, even the Germans of long ago; especially 
if one read one’s history—how shall I say it?—deterministically. 
Thus, of course, what the Germans now are they must have been in 
1783; in 1517. What they were then we are beginning to under- 
stand now. It is true that other understandings of them, quite at 
variance with that of today, have found expression and support in 
Germany as well as out; witness, specifically as to Luther and Kant, 
the whole history of Protestantism and the remarkably versatile and 
variant Kant literature; but naturally the war has at last made all 
clear, disclosing clearly and unequivocally the truth in re; if, I say, 
history may be read deterministically. But net all of us can read 
history so. Were present-day Germany, for example, quite differ- 
ent, I can still imagine some one claiming both Kant and Luther out 
of the past as great prophets of the present, the truth being that at 
any time a significant utterance, as it is profound and comprehen- 
sive, has to have a certain ambiguity and that a later time will there- 
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fore have a choice of meanings for it. Indeed the ambiguity at the 
time of utterance may show itself and is very likely to show itself in 
some open difference or conflict. In Luther’s time, as has been re- 
marked here, there was the very different Machiavelli, zealous ex- 
cept for differences of accent under virtually the same formula; just 
as, if I may adduce an extreme instance of very much the same 
thing, in the time of St. Paul there was that other great individual- 
ist, Nero, or of Socrates, that other wise skeptic and boastful igno- 
ramus, Protagoras. 

So, in the interest of common fairness to a freer history and to 
men with whom we have long had cordial associations, approving 
and honoring them, but whom now some would intern at least ‘‘till 
the end of the war,’’ let us consider what case our one-time friends 
may have. The case presented, we may decide, if nothing more, to 
give them the benefit of awakened doubts. For my own part I have 
to feel about the discovery—Bernhardi’s claim is virtually this—of 
Machiavelli in Luther, Luther being thus only a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, or of Frederick, who was by the way a strangely scrupulous 
eritie of Machiavelli, in Kant very much as J have to feel over the 
notion of certain Roman Catholics that but for Protestantism there 
had been no war. Such a conclusion, of course, can be only an ex- 
tension of the Bernhardi idea of Luther; putting the blame for the 
war on an unsanctified or an only aloofly spiritual secularism and 
materialism in general, with which it would identify Protestantism, 
not merely on Germany’s peculiar Luther-inspired Kultur! But, 
manifestly, in view of such a conclusion something has got loose; 
something has gone wrong. Certainly the Catholic blame of Prot- 
estantism can be no more trustworthy than Bernhardi’s praise of 
Luther. Again, to say that Protestantism started the war is only 
a reductio ad absurdum of Bernhardi’s idea. 

Now in two ways, really only developing intimations in what has 
already been said, I shall try to show how Luther and Kant may be 
restored at least to some of the respect and importance that they had 
before 1914. First there is that fact of the easy confusion and mis- 
judgment, from which these men seem to me to have suffered; a fact 
that appears to be rooted in the very conditions of generalization 
affecting all judgment; and, second, there is the importance of spe- 
cific emphasis and context, without due regard to which no one can 
really decide what Luther or Kant or any one else who has ever 
spoken has really meant. 

As to the easy misjudgment and the conditions of generalization, 
it has been suggested above that one formula, the result obviously 
of some generalization, may satisfy very different views. Any for- 
mula, as it becomes general—it is no true formula until it be gen- 
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eral—must cover an indefinite number of different cases and in the 
end may apply even to opposites. Pessimist and optimist, speaking 
in generalities, may say with equal honesty and earnestness: 


Nothing to breathe but air— 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone. 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


For good or for ill this is a world in which there is nothing to do 
but deeds. Kant himself, keen-sighted after a manner all his own 
in the theory of knowledge, in matters of human experience, recog- 
nized just this truth about general formulas. Listen to him for a 
moment. Said he in so many words: The general, universal, a priort 
forms of thought are all affected with ‘‘antinomies’’; they all harbor 
opposites. Yet Kant, probably, should not be allowed to testify 
here. His ways and his words are too forbiddingly technical. He, 
moreover, is one of those now on trial. But, quite intelligibly, gen- 
eralization has ever been a way to the reconciliation of differences. 
All men, whatever their party or purpose or character, agree ‘‘in 
the abstract’’; that is, they agree in general principles. A common 
flag waves over both political factions and shows, as it waves, a com- 
mon patriotism. All things that are, agree perfectly just in being, 
but not in what they are. Thus, like politics, generalization is ever 
making strange bed-fellows and history, seen under general prin- 
ciples, is bound to teem with humorous fellowships. St. Paul and 
Nero have been mentioned here as contemporaries who achieved 
greatly different things under the same general principle. They 
were both great individuals. For them both a man was a law unto 
himself; ‘‘legally supreme,’’ as the phrase is. Their association, 
moreover, suggests the special and pertinent interest that the pres- 
ent discussion must have in the fact that general principles, so neces- 
sary to all judgments, may bring opposites together. Thus the op- 
position that a general principle harbors may be and certainly often 
is expressed in a materialistic and in an idealistic application. Nero 
and St. Paul differed just so in their individualism; Protagoras and 
Socrates in their skepticism; and Luther and Machiavelli, Kant and 
Frederick, also differed so in their separation of the spiritual and 
the secular, the natural and moral. ‘‘Be a man; be yourself,’’ ex- 
horts somebody, and in response sensuality may ensue, or moral 
endeavor of a highly idealistic order. ‘‘Seek pleasure,’’ says some 
one else, and inevitably some reply with hedonism, some even with 
extreme asceticism. Nietzsche’s ‘‘will to power,’’ whatever it really 
meant to him, has meant to his readers two very divergent things, 
a most offensive brutalism and a most exalted idealism. He wrote 
shockingly, brutally, but how often the language of profound moral 
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and religious experience has been intensely sensuous and materially 
realistic. 

Yes, formulas make strange companions and the historian, es- 
pecially if conditions create a prejudice, may easily judge charac- 
ters and events unfairly. But, secondly, in making out a case for 
Luther or Kant, it is not necessary to depend on the ease of confu- 
sion and misjudgment which comes with reliance on formal utter- 
ances and general principles. The utterances or the principles are 
never out of a clear sky nor are they ever unaccented. To speak 
first of Luther, very far from being a passionless and abstract, in- 
tellectual, he was a public agitator, a great reformer, a mystic in 
action. Not in any abstract way, not in an enterprise to which 
merely intellectual processes had led him, but as a determined im- 
passioned reformer of a positive and visible institution, the Roman 
Church, which on its side was at once powerful, tyrannical and re- 
sentful, he came to insist on the divorce of the secular from the spirit- 
ual and called on the German nation, resisting the Italians, to ac- 
complish this object. Parenthetically, have I now betrayed my own 
cause, since, setting the Germans against the Italians, Luther must 
indeed appear as after all a forerunner of the Prussian Kultur and 
the present war! Well, to judge him so on such ground certainly 
would be quite as reasonable as Bernhardi’s appreciation of him and 
the ground for it. The conflict, then, urged by Luther, was really 
in the interest of idealistic reform. Institutional tyranny was to 
be resisted and corrected. The individual was to be liberated. The 
secular life, long exploited by the Church, was called upon to assert 
itself and in doing so to effect at once recognition of its own worth 
and right to open expression and the purification of the Church, 
even the spiritualization of the spiritual. In such labor, too, the 
secular would have even the approval of God. Not very differently 
in meaning and purpose temporal rulers had been proclaimed to be 
divinely appointed quite as truly as were spiritual rulers; kings, as 
popes; so that, in its inception, the doctrine of divine right of kings 
was a positive forward step in the direction of human liberty. Later, 
when the ery came to be that all men were kings, all the equals 
whether of kings or popes, being all so created by God, the doctrine 
came in its turn very properly to stand for tyranny. And Luther’s 
separation of secular and spiritual, I say, has had much the same 
history. In its time and context and with Luther’s accent it meant 
progress. Contexts and emphases are indeed important to meaning. 

Luther’s difference from his contemporary Machiavelli lay in 
this. For Luther, reformer of the Church, the spiritual was the end 
to be served; for Machiavelli, at once personally ambitious and na- 
tionally patriotic, the secular and temporal. In the interests of Ital- 
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jan nationality Machiavelli would allow the king, the temporal 
leader, all that the Church of his time had been employing and en- 
joying, both all the tyranny and corruption, cunning and intrigue, 
and all the appearance of virtue and holiness. So was the temporal 
to get its cue from the spiritual. ‘‘A wise prince,’’ we read, ‘‘must 
constantly be on his guard that nothing may ever drop from his 
mouth but what seems to proceed from a heart full of goodness, 
mercy, truth, humanity and religion, but particularly the last .. . 
[Yet let it be] the chief care of a Prince to preserve himself and his 
state. The means which he uses for that purpose, whatsoever they 
are, will always be esteemed honorable and applauded by every one. 
. . . There is a Prince alive at this time (whose name, however, it 
may not be proper to mention) who has nothing in his mouth but 
‘Peace and Good Faith’: and yet if had inclined either to one or the 
other, he would long ago have lost both his reputation and his do- 
minions.’’ So was the new end of national life to justify the old 
means which the Church had fostered and of course sanctified. But 
Luther, while also separating secular and spiritual, reversed the re- 
lation, making the former serve the latter, and so, in sharp contrast 
with Machiavelli, has been proclaimed a reformer. Luther was, in 
a sense that might very well embarrass Bernhardi, quite iber- 
Deutsch. Luther and Machiavelli were contemporaries; their minds 
might be said to have run in the same channel; but, if one may ex- 
tend the metaphor, they were certainly not running in the same 
direction. Although saying Luther, Bernhardi really means Machia- 
velli. Saying Luther, too, he might be looked upon as showing him- 
self an extremely apt pupil of the great Florentine. 

What of Kant? In his ease, I think, it is even more important 
to consider the facts behind the formula, the signs or sources of 
special emphasis and accent; for the formula of the Critical Philoso- 
phy may easily betray the meaning of the philosopher himself to 
readers of later times. Kant was a very different spirit from Luther. 
Luther was agitator, reformer, mystic.. Kant was an intellectual 
and, although effecting a real revolution in philosophy, certainly had 
a good deal of the manner and method of a reactionary. Kant’s 
problem was to reestablish authority instead of to overthrow author- 
ity. He felt specially called upon to bring law and order, where in 
those days of the Enlightenment, when in France Rousseau had been 
calling for heart against reason and for a return to nature against 
government, when some one else had said that mankind could never 
be happy till all men were atheists and when certain European courts 
virtually had their court atheists as well as their court preachers, 
there seemed great danger of disorder, lawlessness, an uncontrolled 
individualism. So did events make Kant seem a conservative, when 
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in fact he was a progressive. He insisted on law and order, on au- 
thority, but he made authority a subjective, personally sanctioned 
principle, no longer a visible external order. Visible, empirical or- 
ders, as he put it, were only ‘‘phenomenal.’’ Again, he insisted on 
form in life, even on conformity, but he changes human life from 
a condition of conformity to something outside to a condition of 
forming what lay without to a law, a basis of formal constraint, 
within and @ priort; and just here we see the first significant empha- 
sis of his philosophy. With regard to conditions of his day he dis- 
credits and emphatically rejects the life of external conformity. Is 
not the meaning and value of a philosophy in terms of what it re- 
jects and supplants as well as in terms of what it sets up? 

But, protests some one, although rejecting external conformity, 
he promptly puts in its place, what can really be no better, the con- 
straint of a priori, universally innate and necessary ways or forms, 
which constitute an order of life as absolute and inexorable as any 
order of life could possibly be and which suggest a sort of a priori 
institutionalism. True, he styles this order internal, but is there any 
relief in a mere name? The objector speaks quite accurately; evi- 
dently he knows some Kant; but he is leaving out what is all-impor- 
tant, the historical context. Exactly as that doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, in its historical origin, was a doctrine of liberation or, 
to give another illustration, not impertinent here, as Luther’s well 
known appeal from an infallible Church to an infallible Bible was— 
in spite of the still retained infallibility—also a step towards human 
liberty, consistent with respect for the natural human individual 
reading his Bible and with the doctrine of justification by faith, so 
Kant’s apriorism, his universally subjective, internal, a priori insti- 
tutionalism of thought and will, become in these different days an 
offensive doctrine, was at the time of its rise an important advance, 
of course on the visible, external institutional authority and restraint 
that had aroused Luther’s earlier protest, but also and especially on 
the empirical rationalism and mechanicalism of the Enlightenment, 
of such men as Hume and Diderot, that so deeply stirred Rousseau. 
That peculiar rationalism, I should add, only spread the spirit of 
medieval institutional authority over all nature and, while there was 
of course advance in all this, the advance that always comes with 
extension or generalization, there was something lacking. There was 
a need that Rousseau met, at least in part, with his assertion of 
heart against reason, and that Kant at least tried to meet when, in 
the first place, he established law and order, that is, institutionalism, 
in the self, making them or it subjective and a priori, that is, de- 
pendent on internal, personal sanction; and when, secondly, as we 
have now to remark, he insisted that the subject was in reality mas- 
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ter, being superior to the a priori institutional order very much as 
a king from whom the law proceeds must himself be superior to the 
law or ‘‘legally supreme.’’ A king ‘‘can do no wrong,’’ being be- 
yond the law and its good and evil; nor was Kant’s real subject, the 
ich an sich, the mere slave or creature of a rational order. Rather 
was it the maker or giver of such a rational order. The ‘‘real’’ was 
above the ‘‘phenomenal,’’ will above formal, rational, institutional 
experience; and, as in a democracy all individuals are, like kings, 
legally supreme, so in Kant’s world all human subjects were ration- 
ally supreme. 

So, two centuries after Luther, did Kant separate the spiritual 
end the secular, the moral and the natural and rational, warm will 
and cold reason. Kant’s protestantism, naturally, was deeper than 
Luther’s, because Kant came so much later, when the general formal 
reason, instead of a particular institution, was the primary object 
of protest. It is true that Kant, being broad-minded and candid as 
well as polemical, in his protest gave important place to the formal 
and orderly, to the institutional and rational, but emphatically he 
made this subordinate to the real self and its real life. He made it 
means, not end; he made the rational means to the moral as end, 
subordinating—as may be said—the formal to the vital reason, the 
positive programmes of experience to its free principle. 

Above I mentioned, as the first important emphasis of Kant’s 
philosophy, the rejection of external conformity. Now, secondly, as 
has been shown, there was his insistence on the a priori, the subjec- 
tive and innate character of the formally rational and institutional ; 
and, thirdly, his declaration of independence in which was asserted 
the superiority of the real self to all positive law and order. The 
law and order which the self gave it was superior to; and with supe- 
riority on such conditions, I submit, in passing, the self could be 
trusted, for in the long run it would hardly do violence without war- 
rant to what it had itself set up. At the present time, probably, no 
one would care to speak quite in Kant’s way. Modern philosophy is 
very generally anti-Kantian. But I venture now to say that in his 
day, in view of the then conditions, his way of speaking was pro- 
found and timely and really progressive. If later, under pressure 
of the Napoleonic wars, such men as Fichte, great Prussian nation- 
alist, and Hegel, great imperialist, translated Kantianism into Prus- 
sianism and Pan-Germanism, the translation was possible only by 
neglect of Kant’s emphases or by complete inversion of them. In 
the Kantian apriorism Dewey sees a prophecy of the German bu- 
reaucracy. I can see it there, too, but hardly as Kant’s meaning. 
In Frederick the Great Dewey sees—how shall I put it?—Kant’s 
appropriate king, as it were the royal agent or executor of the Criti- 
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eal Philosophy, and Kant himself, perhaps lacking discrimination, 
as is not unusual with contemporaries, seems to have respected Fred- 
erick, if not to have acclaimed him, but in the great distinction of 
the secular and the spiritual, the rational and the moral, Frederick, 
while outwardly perhaps resembling Kant, really inverted the Kant- 
ian emphasis, as aforetime Machiavelli had inverted the emphasis 
of Luther. 

Finally, in any appreciation of the Critical Philosophy it is cer- 
tainly important to keep in mind that neither of Kant’s two impor- 
tant distinctions, both so fundamental to his philosophy, that be- 
tween the real and the phenomenal, or the moral and the natural, 
and that between form and content or matter, involved the ordinary 
dualism sometimes inferred. In each instance the two things distin- 
guished were quite inseparable; they were not two worlds or two 
substances; they were two, in the first instance, only as end and 
means and, in the second instance, as general law and particular 
cases, a principle and its applications, may be so counted. Certainly 
the sharp dualism, the two world view, that Bernhardi enjoys and 
Dewey criticises, was not Kant’s intent, although, as has to be con- 
ceded, the philosophy can be read in that way at this time. Again, 
with regard to the distinction between form and content, it is also 
important to keep in mind that the a priori forms, so-called, the 
basis of what has here been called Kant’s a priori institutionalism, 
space and time and the causal relation, were the enabling stand- 
points, or conditions of mind, of such very general disciplines as 
mathematics and natural science and so were not in any sense pro- 
vincial or national. Nor, spite of recent claims, were they even 
Prussian! For the understanding of them, furthermore, I suggest 
that Kant’s taking them from the external world and gifting them 
to the subject—with what constant emphasis he did this!—should 
be associated with the modern human interest in exploration and 
travel, the modern study of history and the modern sense of human 
independence and achievement, and with all that these have meant 
to modern social; political and intellectual life. To speak generally, 
before Kant’s day and generation space and time and causation and 
all that they held had been quite external to man and had accord- 
ingly constituted only so many limitations—from without—of his 
real life. Their world was in no sense his world. But Kant—to be 
sure only as a philosopher does such things—made man the great 
gift of them and, as at a stroke, all things spacial and temporal and 
all things causal, that is, productive or creative, were revealed as 
intimately human. The earlier limitations of distance in space and 
in time and of activity from some quite transcendent power gave 
way and there came to man a sense of the unity of all life, temporally 
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as well as spatially, and a sense of his actual participation in the 
causation, the creative life of the universe. 

Kant’s a priori formalism is too commonly appraised merely 
from the light that the single work, the Critique of the Pure Reason, 
throws upon it, but its full value certainly should not be got in that 
way. The other great Critiques are most important. Thus, there 
is little left of Kant’s mere formalism—of his a priori institutional- 
ism—after he has completed his philosopher’s story; little that is 
Prussian and offensive, I mean; and surely he ought to be heard to 
the end, to the end of his story as well as with full regard to the 
context of his times, before being judged. His a priori formalism, 
at first, may seem to impart tyrannical rigidity, a military or bu- 
reaucratic character to experience, but in reality such is not the 
case. Only by a set-up, an asserted and accepted formalism is ex- 
perience, reliable and scientific experience possible, and in the Pure 
Reason Kant points this out. But Kant’s lines of formal restraint 
are drawn very broadly and then they constitute, after all, only the 
terms of a sort of universal working hypothesis, the formal bases 
of science in general, and so can have no authority or rigor other 
than this. There is something immensely useful and efficient about 
such a definite standpoint, but nothing dogmatic or tyrannical. The 
Practical Reason, although it is virtually a declaration of independ- 
ence against any possible tyranny from the Pure Reason, may ap- 
pear in its own field and in its own way to be forbiddingly legalistic. 
That Categorical Imperative of Kant’s, for example, has given many 
of us pause—in more senses than one! Yet Kant’s ethical legalism 
is really quite innocuous. Critics of it offer two criticisms that some- 
how, to say the least, neutralize each other. First they object to it 
because it is so formally legalistic, bidding us rigorously do our 
duty, slavishly live according to law, universal principle, what you 
will, and then they complain that there is no intimation whatsoever 
what specifically our duty is or what positively the law is. May not 
the lack of such intimation be a distinct merit? The very abstract 
and non-committal character of the Imperative, the order to law- 
fulness, makes it absolute, but also makes it really amount only to 
a call to rigorous conduct under whatever law experience at the time 
may warrant. Man must always act under some law. Law, too, ac- 
cording to Kant, is an object of will. 

In such manner, different from that of Bernhardi’s appreciation 
cr Dewey’s criticism, may the Critical Philosophy be read. Perhaps 
today it is, in form and atmosphere, a forbidding and unacceptable 
philosophy, but in its own day it was, I think, a timely and, as the 
term is now used, un-Prussian philosophy. My suggested reading, 
moreover, might even be called pragmatic, as well as un-Prussian, 
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since it justifies the form and atmosphere by reference to the times 
and finds a meaning that is at least not opposed to the teachings of 
pragmatism. Why, the Kantian Formalism, in spite of—or because 
of ?—its present aridity, strikes me as most excellent fuel for us prag- 
matists and our particular conflagration; especially, if in reading 
the history of philosophy we be idealistic pragmatists. As a theory 
in its own day and generation, it was pragmatic; and it was also 
progressive, carrying on for Luther, not, like Frederick’s militarism, 
for Machiavelli. 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS PATHOLOGY 


I 


HE most careful observation of what are known as mental dis- 
eases and defects justifies the conception of them as defects 

of personality in all its complexity. The behavior which is looked 
upon as abnormal and unusual indicates that the personality is dis- 
organized, or out of harmony with its environing circumstances. 
The psychopathological behaviors of our everyday life represent 
peculiar slight failures to adapt ourselves to our surroundings in a 
usual or expected manner. This attitude concerning mental disease 
is a symptom of the development of a series of valuable scientific 
conceptions concerning human personality and human character. 
Human personality may now be looked upon as a phenomenon of 
science. It is an observable fact of our actual contact with concrete 
objects, and therefore subject to serviceable interpretation. The 
critical study of personality as a definite scientific phenomenon 
promises great value for the student of social and ethical facts; it 
will provide such students with data concerning human action and 
its motivation, whether moral or non-moral adjustments, or unusual 
maladjustments to the social, cultural, and physical surroundings. 


II 


Personality may be analyzed for psychological descriptive pur- 
poses into two large component factors. One of these comprises the 
actions which represent the actual movements and behaviors of any 
particular person. In a broad way we have here the sum total of an 
individual’s behavior or actions which are the direct visible signs of 
the individual’s nature. Included here are all the acts of the moral, 
religious, esthetic, social, scientific, commercial and economic rela- 
tions. The other major component is a series of more permanent 
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action elements, which may be considered potential behaviors. We 
may best refer to these acts as dispositions or tendencies to action. 
When these dispositions or tendencies are actualizing themselves they 
influence the general direction which a response adjustment takes. 
In other words, whatever action an individual ever performs is de- 
termined by these dispositions which are cumulative responses cen- 
tering around an original tendency. The original tendencies repre- 
sent the inherited phases of personality which usually are modified 
by the actual experiences of the individual. 

Both the actual behaviors and the dispositions may be further 
divided into predominantly behavioristic or mentalistie factors. 
This analysis is proposed with a clear view as to its artificiality, but 
is undertaken in the interests of an understanding of the phenomena 
to be studied. The predominantly behavioristic behaviors, which are 
immediate-response acts, are analyzable into the series of reflexes, 
habits, and instincts. Between these acts and those which are pre- 
dominantly mental there are such behaviors as emotions and volun- 
tary acts, which, properly speaking, are on the border-line. The 
outstanding primarily mental acts are of course the perceptions, 
memories, and thought. It must be remembered that these func- 
tions are never isolated, but always factors or component functions 
of large complex adjustments in which these acts partake in various 
combinations. Further, these complex acts have no meaning unless 
considered in connection with the occasions under which they fune- 
tion, and this brings into relief the more permanent elements in 
personality, since every overt act is a product of the stimulating 
conditions, and the organic-response dispositions. The predomi- 
nantly behavioristic dispositions include three types: namely, the 
muscular, glandular, and neural, which are capacities latent in the 
glandular, muscular and neural structures. These dispositions con- 
stitute the more permanent equipment of bodily functions necessary 
for adjustments to external conditions, and require only some defi- 
nite stimulus-object to cause them to participate in a response act. 
It is clear then that the dispositions or tendencies to action are in a 
genuine way the personality,! while the actual behaviors merely 
manifest this personality or its changes. It is obvious that what sort 
of person one is to be depends a great deal upon these latent powers 
and their development. All the qualities of strength, beauty, and 
grace center about these factors. We need only refer to the influence 
of the capacities of the pituitary, sexual, and other glands, to modify 
the quality of personality and its manifestations.” 

1So far as behavior is concerned. 


2‘*Tt is coming to be believed that one of the important factors of the 
involution period is the atrophy of certain of the ductless glands’’—‘‘and that 
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On the mentalistic side we must point out the innate capacities 
of attention, impulse, discrimination, affection and others. These 
are phases of conscious behavior which definitely stress the mental 
aspects of organic adjustments. These two sets of original tenden- 
cies, namely, the behavioristic and mentalistic, are of course abso- 
lutely inseparable phases of a unit individual, and act as unit re- 
sponses to provoking stimuli. The two members of the series of 
incipient actions are variously organized as instinctive adjustments 
to environmental conditions and as such form the basis for all acts 
which the individual performs. The dispositions are therefore both 
native and acquired, each one being a complex accretion of either 
native or acquired tendencies or both around an innate core. At 
this point it may be well to observe that the personality is not in 
any sense a transcendent existence, but a concrete object developed 
from actual contact with surrounding objects and persons. 

The development of human personality begins as a process of 
organization of the original instinctive tendencies into instincts, 
which in contact with objects calling out some response result finally 
in the instinctive action. This process marks the first stage in the 
growth of character. The instincts are not uniformly developed 
action systems nor do they begin to function simultaneously. An- 
other difference between them is that they vary widely in their urge 
to action, or in other words, they require stimuli of differing inten- 
sities. The instincts of feeding, flight, locomotion, and curiosity 
may be considered as appearing relatively early, while the instincts 
of gregariousness and sex among others may be looked upon as com- 
paratively very powerful in function. The strength of some in- 
stincts, notably those of sex and gregariousness, have influenced 
various writers to make the entire complexity of human nature cen- 
ter around one or few instincts. When the individual begins to 
use this organized equipment he prepares himself to acquire various 
habits of response and many incipient responses. The entire equip- 
ment of native and acquired action systems marks the capacity of an 
individual to adapt himself to the various circumstances which the 
surroundings and their changes call out. The further development 
of personality is a process of constant acquisition of new forms of 
adaptations as the result of the modification of the original instine- 
tive actions. This development parallels a concomitant development 
of complexity in the environment. The instinctive acts are genuinely 
modifiable elements of personality, a fact which is readily under- 
stood when we recognize that they are in great part dependent upon 
certain of the disturbances of this period of life are dependent upon an un- 


balanced relationship brought about between these glands.’’ White, Outlines 
of Psychiatry, 1918, p. 172. 
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the occasion which makes them function. Attention must be directed 
to the fact that the instinctive action includes more than the innate 
tendency which actualizes itself as a simple random conative re- 
sponse; it comprises also more than the mere instincts which are 
organized or directed random movements. Frequently instinctive 
actions are plentifully supplied with varying degrees of intelligence, 
and when modified by various influencing conditions become the in- 
telligent acts which give value to personality. Similarly modified 
instinctive actions develop into the habits of thought, the complex 
emotional responses, and the voluntary behavior of highly adaptive 
persons. 

The occasion for the modification of these instinctive acts are the 
various contacts with objects, other persons, groups and group- 
products such as customs, laws and other tangible and intangible 
institutions. Under these various molding influences the person 
becomes changed both by way of passive submission and active 
response. The latter point illustrates the give and take which takes 
place in the course of the development of a person. The individual 
not only is influenced by the group, but exerts a powerful influence 
upon other individuals and the group. 

The acts of any particular person at any given time are repre- 
sented by acquired dispositions in varying stages of development, 
coupled with original tendencies. This indicates the extreme com- 
plexity of the activities of a personality, which are always integra- 
tions of past activities perpetuated as action systems, complicated 
by persisting original tendencies, and adapted to currently existing 
adjustment conditions. 

The products of the interaction of individuals and the groups ia 
which they live are acquired dispositions to react in certain ways to 
surrounding objects and events. In their aggregate these disposi- 
tions upon which all action depends, constitute human character or 
human nature. Such dispositions or potential acts may be classi- 
fied as interests, sentiments, ideals, convictions, and beliefs. Other 
traits of character such as desires, ambitions, fears, shames, rever- 
ences and jealousies, are also preparations for acts of various sorts. 
Some of these elements of personality are based upon accumulations 
of information through past experiences; others are more emotional 
in their nature, while still others are primarily impulsive in type, 
depending upon the specific character of their development. 


Ill 


The normality of a person is a function of the harmony of his 
component action elements, and the efficiency of the person depends 
upon how well the particular combination of action systems fit in 
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with the environmental conditions. Any serious misfit between the 
equipment of the personality and the surroundings may mean a dis- 
organization of the action propensities, which may result in mal- 
adjustment to the environment. The defects of personality which 
may occur are of exceedingly various types, and can be roughly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Pathological personalities may be due to imperfect development 
of the psycho-physical tendencies. In such a case, the individual is 
not fitted with a series of organized action propensities, which enable 
him to adapt himself to his surroundings. We have here a pre- 
disposition to forego the ordinary experiences which human indi- 
viduals enjoy, and this marks an original failure of the mental and 
behavioristic tendencies to so group themselves as to allow normal 
responses. Such a condition indicates not only a defect of imme- 
diate adjustment, but must result in a failure on the part of the 
individual to develop any considerable degree of intelligence. The 
variations of this type of defect are of course indefinite in number; 
the many degrees of uncoordination result in differing truncations 
of personality. This factor accounts for the varieties of morons, 
imbeciles, idiots and moral delinquents. The organization of certain 
specific mental tendencies with a corresponding lack of develop- 
ment of others, accounts for such capacities as are exhibited by 
‘‘idiots savants.’’” We observe frequently in what are otherwise 
usual individuals the presence of some type of action tendency in 
an exaggerated or insufficient degree. In most cases these inequali- 
ties of endowment or of organization are not observable because the 
disadvantages which they cause are overcome by various compensa- 
tions, or by especially favorable environmental conditions. The 
typical case of uncoordination of original instinctive tendencies 
leaves the individual in an animal stage of development, and because 
he is born into a human environment we have that pitiful object, 
the idiot. The viewpoint here suggested indicates at once an advan- 
tage over the almost universally accepted doctrine which classifies 
the defects mentioned as cases of retarded mental development. If 
we take speech as an example of conscious behavior we see that the 
difficulty with the aments is that of a lack of organization of the 
whole set of native mental and bodily action propensities. The de- 
velopment of speech and the capacity to use it are present in the 
higher grade of defectives and decreasingly absent in the lower ones. 
Coordinate with this fact we find an undoubted progress in develop- 
ment of psychophysical organization from the idiots to the high 
grade morons. In the class of defectives known as aments we ob- 
serve that the variation from the normal ranges from the idiots, who 
are confined to primitive behavior in response to physical surround- 
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ings, to the morons who have an added capacity to adapt themselves 
to simple social conditions. The complex behaviors involving thought 
and voluntary action are found here in various degrees of unde- 
velopment. 

The next type of personality defect which we may consider is 
connected with a higher stage of human development. Here the 
original tendencies are entirely coordinated, but the resulting actions 
are not adapted to the needs of the individual, with respect to his 
environing circumstances. This is essentially a case of the develop- 
ment of unsuitable acquired tendencies, on a foundation of coordi- 
nated and entirely functional original action systems. These de- 
fective personalities build up habits of thought and action which do 
not comport with the surroundings, thus preventing adequate main- 
tenance and development. As occasions for adjustment we must 
consider here a very complex environment or series of environ- 
ments. Unlike the previous sort of defect which failed to provide 
the proper mechanisms for adaptation to physical cireumstances and 
simple social conditions we have here disharmonies of complex social 
and cultural surroundings. The defective persons included in this 
group are incompetent to meet the requirements of the moral and 
social environment which demands adjustment. The importance of 
the development of the proper dispositions for a given environment 
can not be overestimated because every action of an individual is a 
specific function of adaptation to a specific object or event. We can 
indicate for practical purposes four fairly distinct types of faulty 
development of dispositions, with a consequent production of abnor- 
mal individuals and actions. 

We may take as our first case the personality of the moral delin- 
quent. Students of behavior constantly meet with certain individ- 
uals who apparently can not meet the requirements of their moral 
surroundings. This is of course a problem of social harmony and 
approval. These individuals have built up action systems which are 
entirely incompatible with the environing society. Typical examples 
of these persons are the pathological liars and swindlers.* Another 
type of abnormal person is the exhibitionist and other sexual male- 
factors. The abnormality concerned is a failure to check the develop- 
ment of unsocial action tendencies by the development of suitable 
habits of self restraint. These individuals permit their original 
propensities to organize themselves and to develop without due re- 
gard for social requirements and demands. Such individuals may 
be very well adapted to care for themselves in the natural world, 
and in certain social surroundings, but there are phases of the social 
milieu which seem completely to overwhelm them. 

3 Cf. Healey, Pathological Lying: Accusation and Swindling, 1915. 
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The second type of defective personality which is accounted for 
by wrong development is the paranoiac. This type of person from 
his early years builds up habits of shunning others, is suspicious, 
and bears a general attitude of isolation and persecution. This atti- 
tude may also take the form of exaggerated self-regard and expand 
into a highly developed stage of grandeur-delusion. The individual 
creates for himself a world far removed from actual contact with 
natural events, and other individuals. This attitude of removal and 
isolation may finally culminate in a situation extremely harmful to 
the individual himself and the persons with whom he comes into 
contact. There is always great danger in the systematic organization 
of the behaviors and ideas of persecution and of grandeur, because 
they inevitably result in a situation inimical to society. One of the 
worst manifestations of these paranoiac behaviors is that which 
reaches the querulous form. Those persons developing the habits of 
seeking recourse to the law for all their ills, real and imaginary, may 
clog up the local judicial system and involve hundreds of people. In 
all these cases there is at the basis of the difficulty a separation of 
the individual from his immediate surroundings; a condition which 
breeds great mischief for the individuals with whom the paranoiac 
is associated. The paranoiac type of personality defect may be dis- 
tinguished from some of the other types by the fact that it is a 
slowly developing system of acquired reactions which are out of 
harmony with the requirements of the group in which the individual 
finds himself. 

We must consider next the great class of individuals who are 
grouped under the heading of psychoneurotics. Here are individuals 
whose original action tendencies group themselves into habits and 
volitions which unfit them to maintain their expected place in so- 
ciety. They develop such reactions to their surroundings as to cre- 
ate great inconsistencies in their experiences. Consequently the 
individual’s responses are so out of tune with each other that he 
loses control over his environment. An English soldier says of his 
obsessions, ‘‘I know I’m a damned fool and it’s rot, but there it is; 
I can not help myself.’’* The psychasthenics develop obsessions, 
impulsions, and fixed ideas all of which are incipient tendencies of 
action which are extremely detrimental to the individual and his 
group. We find individuals exhibiting abnormal reactions of fear, 
and performing acts which are described as the pyromanias, arith- 
momanias and others. In this same class are the persons who look 
with suspicion and doubt upon all the world and its objects. Such 
types are the so-called metaphysicians who can not go through a day 


4Eder, War Shock, 1917, p. 109. 
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without experiencing the most violent anguish because they can not 
explain how the world was created or whether a God exists. 

The neurasthenics establish as elements of their personalities 
various inhibitions, or action habits which interfere with the ordinary 
activities of normal persons. These individuals are irritable, con- 
stantly fatigued, and in other ways incapacitated to carry on their 
usual activities. The neurasthenics cultivate idleness in all its forms, 
and make themselves passive, helpless persons. 

In the various manifestations of the hysterical individuals we find 
evidence of the building of peculiar reaction habits. We discover the 
most varied truncations of personality along every line of conscious 
behavior. The hysterical person responds so differently to ordinary 
objects as to be branded as abnormal. The peculiar reactions are 
often acquired as protective devices to meet particular needs, such as 
to shield one from extraordinary circumstances, or normal condi- 
tions which appear difficult to these particular individuals. Hyster- 
ical reactions involving the ignoring of various sensorial and 
memorial experiences indicate the acquisition of response tendencies 
which are substitutions for adjustments to unusual environmental 
conditions. The individuals frequently lose their self-control and 
become entirely helpless. 

The building up of unserviceable reaction habits and tendencies 
finds its mechanism to a considerable extent in suggestion. There 
is always in these cases either a condition of being greatly over- 
whelmed by external conditions, or the individual starts out with an 
unstable personality. By an unstable personality is meant the con- 
dition of organization of innate action tendencies which allows for 
useless and ineffective responses. We find then action systems built 
up which make for paralyses of various kinds; anesthesias, tactual, 
visual, and auditory defects, aboulias and amnesias. The hysterias 
of war, which are referred to as war and shell shock, show all types 
of acquisition of abnormal reaction systems for protective purposes 
against unendurable external cireumstances.® In a general way we 
might look upon the development of hysterical individuals as per- 
sons whose instinctive tendencies can not harmonize and develop 
coordinately in the particular environment in which they are 
thrown. The secret of the value in Freudism lies in the fact that the 
Freudians worked out fairly well the conflicts and confusions which 
center about one of the important bases of human nature. When 
psychologists work out as well the mechanisms of development for 
the other equally important foundation stones of human personality, 
we shall have reached an important stage in understanding person- 
ality and its pathological states. 


5 Cf. Donald E. Gore, Lancet, March 9, 1918, p. 365. 
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In dementia precox we find another pathological condition of 
personality which is the result of the acquisition of unsuitable action 
systems. In a genuine sense also, the precox individual is one in 
whom the innate action tendencies fail to harmonize, and therefore 
seriously conflict. The result of this is the serious inhibition of the 
complex integration of the original simple acts, and a consequent 
incapacity to make correct adjustments. Typical examples of these 
unfortunate individuals are found in what Hoch has termed the 
‘‘shut in’’ personality. Such persons develop response acts which 
tend to seclude them and cut them off from other individuals. They 
can not get into touch with the realities of life, and are abnormally 
prudish and religious. They do not at all fit into the social milieu 
in which they are doomed to spend their days. 

There are three classes of defects of personality which may be 
grouped under the general caption of disorganizations or disintegra- 
tions. These three cases show various kinds of dissociation of the 
original and acquired tendencies after they are organized and de- 
veloped. In all these cases we have the breakup of the psycho- 
physical organism with its mass of acquisitions resulting in a greater 
or lesser prominence of the bodily components of the individual. In 
some eases the disintegration takes place as an atavistic return to a 
more primitive condition of reaction. We find the manic-depressive 
individuals dropping off the acquired action tendencies, and respond- 
ing to their experiences as children do, or as primitive people. These 
disintegrated persons are lacking in their restraining influenges 
which are generated by interaction with social beings and institu- 
tions. In the main these individuals become free and frank, and not 
only constantly carry their hearts upon their sleeves, but persist in 
drawing attention to their display. These individuals openly con- 
fess their desires whatever they may be, offer all the information they 
may have about themselves, and in general give themselves whole- 
heartedly to those whom normal individuals would call strangers. In 
their display of emotional reactions and flightiness of ideas, they ex- 
hibit in a marked way the reactions of children. In the involutional 
eases there is a clear dropping off of the developed phases of per- 
sonality and a return to a primitive condition. 

The type of disintegration just discussed may be considered as 
a transverse splitting off of the acquired action tendencies, and thus 
different from the next type, which marks a longitudinal dissocia- 
tion of the components of personality. In the various kinds of 
double and multiple personalities we have individuals whose original 
reaction systems fail to be harmonized by their experiences and 
thus can be split off from each other together with the acquisitions 
built upon them. It is thus possible to find within a single individual 
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several personalities capable of separation under various circum- 
stances. These individuals differ from normal persons who of course 
always comprise numerous selves, in that the latter have their ex- 
periences unified and harmonious. The various selves represent re- 
sponses to varying surrounding conditions, all of which are threads 
of a common fabric. In the dissociated personalities there are dif- 
ferent weaves which may become disjointed. The Beauchamp case 
of Dr. Prince admirably illustrates the development of the different 
fabrics in what may be called a single piece of cloth. 

Finally, we must consider the confusional disintegration of per- 
sonality in which there is a general dismemberment of the innate 
and acquired action systems in no definite order. In the various 
types of paresis we have examples of the complete degeneration of 
personality with concomitant deteriorations of its anatomical sup- 
ports to the stage of total extinction. The paretics show us cases in 
which there is a rapid disintegration of the acquired action systems 
with undue and unlicensed exercise of the instinctive action tenden- 
cies. In these cases we find a progressive severance of the individ- 
ual from his normal surroundings and occupations with a striking 
sense of confusion in the entire procedure. When the elemental 
action tendencies are released from the accretion of socially molded 
tendencies, they have no survival functions and the individual be- 
comes soon a hopeless and helpless wreck, a depersonalized mass of 
plastic clay. 

IV 


The facts of pathological personalities offer numerous warnings 
against considering them as definite fixed kinds of defects. Any of 
the types may be affected in several different ways. The classifica- 
tions of defects which have been made are approximations to actual 
conditions and serve to illustrate the fundamental hypothesis con- 
cerning the nature of human disintegrations, which have been known 
as mental diseases. We might describe any specific defect as pre- 
dominantly of one type or other, although it may at the same time 
take on any of the other forms. Human personality is a dynamic 
object of extreme complexity, and can not be assumed to function in 
an inflexible and constant manner. The disintegrations of person- 
ality can not be reduced to rigidity, because personality can not in 
any sense be said to develop in a regular and orderly way but rather 
in a complex hit and miss interaction of psychophysical organisms, 
under extremely variable conditions of external circumstances. 

The study of human personality and its defects also indicates in 
a decisive way that the dispositions to actions as components of 
personality are not metaphysical entities. They are not existing 
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potential acts, but represent such modifications in the mental and 
bodily aspects of individual organization as to result in a specific 
act under certain definite conditions of stimulation. This is a point 
which unfortunately has been overlooked by otherwise successful 
students of human behavior. 


J. R. KAntToR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Processes of History. FrepericK J. TEaGArT. New Haven: 


Yale University Press. 1918. Pp. ix+ 162. 


In order that the results of historical investigation may be ap- 
plied to solving the difficulties that beset our civilization, Professor 
Teggart would discover the factors that have heretofore been opera- 
tive in every case of human advancement. The essential factor of 
advance he discovers (p. 150) to be the release of the mind from 
the fetters of conventional restraint; whereby an awakened critical 
and constructive activity produces political organizations and sys- 
tems of ideas that are new. In the past, this has occurred ‘‘when 
a group, forced from its habitat, ultimately by a change in climate, 
has been brought into collision with another, differing from it con- 
siderably in culture, and has remained upon the invaded territory’’ 
(p. 149). 

The evils of this preceding warfare of groups may perhaps here- 
after be avoided if we may in some other way weaken the grip of 
customary ideas and ways of doing things. To this end we must 
distinguish genuine advance as above described from mere progress 
within the circle of accepted ideas, or through the transmission of 
culture elements from one group to another. We should not, then, 
overestimate the value of an educative discipline that works for the 
inheritance of the achievements of past generations; the essential is 
the release of all our native powers of thought. 

With much conciseness and skill this essay does indeed ‘‘bring 
into one connected view bodies of fact that have hitherto remained 
disparate and intractable’’; ‘‘it opens up new problems and new 
fields of enquiry.’’ But it appears to me that a certain weakness in 
the argument is not to be explained on the ground that the posi- 
tion is merely tentative or hypothetical; and I regard these flaws as 
significant in respect to the author’s persistent depreciation of the 
traditional type of historical construction,—a narrative that pur- 
ports to explain. 

An historical theory, such as his, must, as Professor Teggart 
recognizes, be verified in two ways: first, in the fields of natural 
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science that deal with its subject-matter—in this case, psychology; 
and second it must be shown historically that events in the past 
explain on this principle the present evidence. For psychological 
support, he looks to James’ essay, ‘‘The Energies of Men,’’ and 
seems agreeably surprised to find there precise confirmation of his 
hypothesis (p. 158). He supposes that James explains the release 
of mental energy through critical activity induced by conflict of 
ideas. But in fact no ease cited by James conforms to this account, 
and the psychologist emphasizes throughout his essay the uncritical 
character of the release, its dependence upon external stress, emo- 
tional excitement and hypersuggestibility. Critical activity he twice 
mentions as a cause of the sealing up of energies. 

As to the historical verification Teggart seems to take it for 
granted. The analysis of ‘‘advance’’ which on pages 149-151 is 
suggested as conceivable and accepted as an hypothesis, on page 
158 ‘‘proves to be the essential element through which human ad- 
vancement everywhere has been made.’’ But, neither on the inter- 
vening pages nor elsewhere in the essay can I recognize the slightest 
attempt to prove that in any given case this description fits the 
evidence we have of what actually occurred. 

If we compare the work of the theorist in the field of geology, let 
us say in the matter of continental uplift, erosion and sedimenta- 
tion, we see that he also must verify his theory in these two ways. 
Here the natural sciences involved,—physics, and chemistry, I sup- 
pose,—show that the theory is conceivable; the historical verifica- 
tion consists in constructing a narrative of continental growth, as 
in the case of North America, which shows that the hypothesis will, 
in connection with other accepted factors, give a series of events 
that finally produce the continent as we now behold it,—the evi- 
dence in the case. 

The work of historical narration does not only serve to verify 
such principles of natural science, through showing how the uni- 
verse in its present order and construction and tendency to act 
ean be explained through them; it performs also the supreme func- 
tion of orientation, giving to every man and act its setting, and to 
our plans the groundwork and starting point. This long labor 
of narration Professor Teggart passes over, accepting the history 
of the physical universe, of the earth, of life and of man as a pres- 
ence in the face of which the scientist stands. But starting from 
this present history the scientist finds that the last outcome of his 
generalizations is the enrichment and consolidation of historic 
narrative. 

The difference between the great historians and that modern 
school which, with Professor Teggart, depreciates the narrative type 
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of historical construction is not that the former failed to form 
general theories; it seems that all of them, from Herodotus down, 
did that; and were just as concerned as is our author in applying 
them to the relief of man’s estate. The difference seems to lie in 
their acute sense that an hypothesis needs verification, in the way 
open to an historian, by showing how the factors they have dis- 
covered interact with accepted factors in human action to produce 
a series of events; these factors must explain not only the re- 
semblance between the several events but also the differences be- 
tween them, and all the characteristics peculiar to what remains of 
the past, in monument, tradition, record or institution. How can 
this be done save in a detailed narration ? 

On what ground is it asserted that the migration of groups is 
uniformly or even commonly caused by changes in climate? We 
are told (p. 76), that ‘‘we can not assume in groups long fixed in 
habitat and ideas any sudden desire for booty or freedom or glory 
or for ‘something unattainable.’’’ Neither may we assume the 
absence of these motives. It happens that in the case of those 
migrations we know best these are the motives to which the evidence 
seems to point. No psychologist, least of all James, will rule them 
out as possible or even as probable factors, even as fundamental 
causes operating through the medium of some Mohammad, Attila, 
Cortez or Endicott. Why assume a destructive change of climate 
in cases where the evidence only points to the possibility and not to 
the actuality of such a change? It seems that the need for finding 
a ‘‘factor operative in all human experience’’ has misled the writer. 
It is perhaps true that the vera causa of any event is a factor uni- 
versally present; but when applied to man this universal factor in 
a migratory movement would prove to be the neural stimulus to 
certain essential muscles of the body. Universal principles still 
have very limited utility in the field of history. 

While the argument is highly ingenious and stimulating to 
‘‘eritical activity’’ of a certain kind, I must say that I do not find 
any of its conclusions adequately supported. 


Percy HuaGuHes. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


The Next Step in Religion: An Essay toward the Coming Renais- 
sance. Roy Woop Seuuars. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. Pp. vii-+ 228. 


‘**T challenge any one to develop a really tenable system of theol- 
ogy, a system which is self-consistent and relevant to the world as 
we know it. I am certain that it can not be done.’’ These words of 
Professor Sellars (p. 164) characterize his book rather better than 
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its title. For not only does he give little exposition of the renaissance 
that is said to be coming, and not only is he himself in doubt whether 
the next step should be described as a step ‘‘in religion ’’ (pp. 121, 
220 ff.) or—as some readers will say—a step out of religion, but the 
general plan of the book is that of a refutation of all possible theol- 
ogies. The method consists, in general, in showing, first, that the- 
ological doctrines originated in mythological and magical notions; 
second, that the influence of these notions is present even in current 
theology, and third, that the necessity of surrendering them in favor 
of scientific views of the world and of man will involve a complete 
renunciation of faith in God and a future life. In the end, so the 
author is convinced, men will settle down to contented enjoyment of 
the values that are certainly within our grasp (p. 121). 

If the book were addressed to philosophers its theme could be 
described as a thesis concerning the respective relations of facts and 
values to reality. But the author can not have in mind an audience 
of philosophical critics, else he would not offer a great number of 
conclusions from a vast range of research—anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, ethics, the logic of evolution—without analysis of the critical 
studies that now occupy the attention of original investigators. This 
remark applies even to what he regards as the crucial point for his 
theory, namely, the nature of mind, and its place in evolution. He 
merely asserts that ‘‘experimental sappers in the laboratories of biol- 
ogy and psychology . . . are seeking to show that . . . mind is just 
a term for certain capacities of control exercised by the brain’’ (p. 
99), and affirms his own conviction that the mind-body problem is 
about to be solved (pp. 99, 149, 217). Thus, without as much as a 
reference to the upspringing of dynamic and functional psychology, 
or to any view of evolution other than that of ‘‘a closed system of 
causal relations which spring from the nature of its parts’’ (pp. 
117 ff.), he presents his particular point of view as the scientific one. 
That is, his book is neither philosophy nor science, but preaching. 
As preaching it might have dispensed with its one exact citation of 
sources (p. 7), just as it may be excused for such hasty expressions 
as that ‘‘science arose at the time of the Renaissance’’ (p. 63) and 
that insanity is due to ‘‘a functional disorder’’ of the brain (p. 146), 
as well as for the prominence of the personal equation (pp. 99. 149, 
164, 217). 

Inasmuch, however, as this preaching takes certain positive philo- 
sophical positions, the reader will not be unduly critical if he asks 
whether at one vital point the author has not entangled himself in 
his own reasoning. He argues for a strictly impersonal view of 
nature, and he affirms that from this objective standpoint ‘‘evil and 
good differ not a jot from each other’’ (p. 166); he includes man 
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wholly and unreservedly within nature, as we have seen; yet he re- 
gards man’s ‘‘will to live and create’’ as ‘‘the source of all value,’’ 
and he regards nature as ‘‘a thing to be used for his own desired 
ends’’ (p. 166). If nature includes man, and man creates and 
values, then the universe is not a closed system that springs from the 


nature of its parts, nor is evolution utterly indifferent to good and 
evil. 


GrEoRGE A. CoE. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Sept.—Oct., 1918. Etudes sur la 
sigmfication et la place de la Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon 
(premier article, pp. 177-220): L. Rosin.—The physics of Plato, 
while teleological, is also in a sense mechanistic; the purpose of the 
study is to determine precisely the signification and place of the 
mechanistic conception. Descartes expérimentateur (pp. 221-240) : 
G. MitHAvp.— Descartes was disposed, ‘‘to a degree that one does 
not suspect, to follow instinctively the objective and spontaneous 
march of the science of his milieu and his time.’’ La Mémore (pp. 
241-281).—A succinct exposition of the actual state of knowledge 
on the question of memory. L’avenir de la Religion et le Mysticisme 
moral d’aprés M. Loisy (pp. 282-308): G. BrLor.—‘‘The capital 
problem appears ... to result from the conflict between the apol- 
ogy given for ‘Religion’ and the radical critique that is made of 
‘Religions.’ The first is stated to be necessary; but the existing 
religions are declared profoundly insufficient.’’ The idea of the 
mystic character of morals, advanced by Loisy, and regarded as the 
essence of religion, is critically examined. Notes et Documents. La 
valeur des conclusions par l’absurde: M. DorouuE. Revue Critique. 
William Mackintire Salter; Nietzsche the Thinker: ANvRE Faucon- 
NET. Analyses et Comptes rendus. Victor Delbos, Figures et doc- 
trines de Philosophes: J. Shconp. L. Dugas, La mémoire et l’oubli: 
Fr. PautHAN. Marthe Borély, Le génie feminin francais: FR. 
PAULHAN. Revue des Périodiques. 


Howard, Delton Thomas. John Dewey’s Logical Theory. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1918. Pp. iv + 1385. 


Wylie, Harry H. An Experimental Study of Transfer of Response 
in the White Rat. Behavior Monograph No. 16. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1919. Pp. 65. $1.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
March 3d, Professor Wildon Carr in the chair. Mrs. N. A. Dudding- 
ton read a paper on ‘‘Our Knowledge of other Minds,’’ a synopsis of 
which follows. 

On the basis of a realistic theory of knowledge our knowledge of 
other minds must be pronounced to be as direct and immediate as 
our knowledge of physical things. Mental states ‘‘lived through”’ 
by one person may be discerned or discriminated by another. Thus 
if we see someone weep we become aware of his grief simultaneously 
with his sobs, dejected attitude, etc.; the grief is revealed to our con- 
templation in precisely the same sense as the bodily changes are. We 
may sometimes infer people’s emotions from their bodily attitude, 
but if there were no direct acquaintance with other mental lives we 
should have no clue for the interpretation of their expressive be- 
havior and it would have no meaning for us. The existence of other 
selves can not be inferred, as is usually supposed, from the analogy 
which their behavior presents to our own, because (1) no priority at- 
taches to the awareness of our own selfhood ; (2) the alleged inference 
would have to be made for the first time at an impossibly early age; 
(3) the behavior of others presents, from the point of view of the 
percipient, no analogy to his own, and (4) if other selves were merely 
inferred entities, human affections and relationships could not be 
what they are. It is consistent with any theory of the ultimate na- 
ture of mind to maintain that the presence of other selves and the 
affective aspect of them can be directly apprehended. 





THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical 
Association was held at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Iowa, on April 18 and 19. The programme of the meetings was as 
follows: 


Friday, April 18 


The Logical Approach to Functionalism: D. T. Howarp. Tho- 
mistic Realism and Modern Idealism: E. L. Hinman. Negation in 
Traditional and Modern Logic: R. C. Lopae. 

Discussion, The Function of Philosophy in Social Reconstruction: 
leaders, A. H. Luoyp, J. H. Turts, G. T. W. Patrick, G. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM. 

Address by the President, H. W. Wrieut: ‘‘The Social Purpose 
of Education.’’ 
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Saturday, April 19 


Philosophy and the International Mind: H. M. Katnten. The Two 
Ideals: M. G. Orro. The General Will: E. H. Houuanps. Plural 
Sovereignty: Norman Witpe. The Unit of Civilization: J. H. 
Boopin. 





THE Trade Union College, organized under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union, has issued its preliminary announcement of 
courses for the spring term extending from April 7 to June 14 of 
the present year. It has been realized that the best interests of labor 
are suffering because education for the mature has not been made 
sufficiently accessible to the men and women of the laboring world. 
The College is to be in charge of representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions, and the instruction is by men of first rate academic standing 
and experience, including such names as Roscoe Pound, William Z. 
Ripley, R. F. A. Hoernle and Harold Laski of Harvard, Irving Fisher 
of Yale, Horace M. Kallen, Felix Frankfurter and a number of 
others. The names on the Committee in charge are as follows: 


Chairman: Michael A. Murphy; Stablemen’s Union. 

Secretary: Mabel Gillespie; Stenographers’ Union. 

Treasurer: John J. O’Hare; Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union. 
Anna T. Bowen; Cigar Factory Tobacco Strippers’ Union. 
George E. Curran; Theatrical Stage Employees’ Union. 

Henry W. L. Dana; Instructor in the Trade Union College. 
Dennis D. Driscoll ; Horseshoers’ Union. 

Jeremiah F. Driscoll; Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union. 

Arthur M. Huddell; Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union. 

P. Harry Jennings; Teamsters’ Union. 

Fred J. Kneeland; Painters’ Union. 

Harold J. Laski; Instructor in the Trade Union College. 

George Nasmyth; Instructor in the Trade Union College. 
Charles C. Ramsay ; Instructor in the Trade Union College. 

John F. Stevens, Stone Cutters’ Union. 

William Leavitt Stoddard ; Instructor in the Trade Union College. 


The work for the spring term includes courses in English, law, 
labor organization, government, economics and science. 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
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New and Dominating Tendencies in French Philosophy since the Be- 
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Societies: Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
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Felix Adler’s Philosophy of Life. Warner Fire. 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. 
Notes and News. 
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Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. G. A. Tawney. 
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and News. 
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